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THE  STRAITS  PROBLEM  TODAY 
The  historic  issues  of  the  regulation  of  sea-borne 
traffic  through  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles 
— the  Turkish  Straits  which  with  the  Sea  of  Mar¬ 
mora  connect  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
— and  of  the  sovereign  control  of  this  strategic  re¬ 
gion,  have  emerged  once  more  as  a  result  of  World 
War  II.  Although  Turkey  was  a  non-belligerent 
until  the  last  year  of  the  war,  it  concluded  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  Great  Britain  and  France  in  October 
1939,  and  received  Lend-Lease  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  The  role  of  the  Turkish  Straits  in 
World  War  II  was  due  less  to  the  position  of  Tur¬ 
key  itself,  however,  than  to  seizure  of  Greece  and 
the  Aegean  islands  in  1941  by  the  Axis,  which  was 
thus  able  to  close  the  Straits  to  Allied  shipping. 
This,  in  turn,  greatly  hampered  the  deliveries  of 
supplies  to  Russia  by  its  Western  Allies,  who  were 
forced  to  use  the  lengthier  and  more  hazardous 
routes  of  the  North  Atlantic,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
the  Pacific.  Only  a  limited  amount  of  Axis  com¬ 
mercial  shipping  passed  through  the  Straits  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  and  no  warships — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  auxiliary  ships  which  have  since 
then  been  the  subject  of  a  controversial  exchange 
of  notes  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  But  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  Straits  for  Russia’s  secur¬ 
ity,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  question  of  re¬ 
vising  the  provisions  of  the  Montreux  Convention, 
which  has  governed  the  regime  of  the  Straits  since 
1936,  should  have  arisen  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

This  question  was  formally  raised  at  the  Pots¬ 
dam  conference  in  July  1945,  in  connection  with 
provisions  then  being  discussed  for  the  unrestricted 
navigation  of  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Kiel 
Canal,  and  other  inland  waterways  in  Europe.  At 
Potsdam  the  Big  Three  Foreign  Ministers  agreed 
that  the  Montreux  Convention  should  be  revised, 
but  substantial  differences  soon  became  apparent 
in  the  nature  of  the  revisions  desired  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  on  the  other.* 

I.  H.  N.  Howard,  ed.,  The  Problem  of  the  Turl{ish  Straits, 
Department  of  State,  Publication  2752,  Near  Eastern  Series  5 
(Washington,  D.C.,  1947),  p.  36. 


The  American  position,  as  stated  in  a  note  to 
the  Turkish  government  on  November  2,  1945, 
was  that  whereas  the  Straits  should  be  open  at  all 
times  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  only 
warships  of  the  Black  Sea  powers — that  is  Turkey, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  the  Soviet  Union — could 
use  the  Straits  at  all  times.  The  warships  of  non- 
Black  Sea  powers  should  be  admitted  in  time  of 
peace  only  at  such  times  and  in  such  numbers  as 
were  specifically  agreed  to  by  the  Black  Sea  powers 
or  when  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations.  Certain  minor  changes  were  also  sug¬ 
gested  to  bring  the  terms  of  the  Montreux  Con¬ 
vention  up  to  date  and  adapt  it  to  the  new  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations  system.  Later  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  British  government  indicated  its  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  proposals  put  forward  in  the  American 
note,  and  on  December  6  these  were  accepted  by 
Turkey  as  a  basis  of  discussion.^ 

The  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  with  regard  to  the 
revisions  which  it  desired  in  the  Montreux  Con¬ 
vention  was  not  made  public  until  August  7,  1946, 
when  Moscow  summarized  its  position  in  a  for¬ 
mal  note  to  the  Turkish  government.  The  Soviet 
note  started  out  by  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Turkish  administration  of  the  Montreux  Con¬ 
vention  during  the  war.  The  note  then  outlined 
the  proposed  Soviet  revisions.  As  regards  the  free 
passage  of  merchant  ships,  the  restriction  of  pas¬ 
sage  to  warships  other  than  those  of  the  Black  Sea 
powers,  and  the  limitation  of  passage  for  warships 
of  non-Black  Sea  powers  to  cases  specially  provided 
for,  Russia’s  views  did  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  Turkey,  and  were  in 
fact  accepted  by  the  latter  in  its  reply  of  August  22. 

The  Soviet  note  went  on,  however,  to  propose 
that  the  Black  Sea  powers  alone  should  be  made 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  Straits  regime,  and 
that  of  these  Turkey  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
best  suited  to  undertake  the  joint  defense  of  the 
Straits  and  to  prevent  their  misuse  by  other  coun¬ 
tries.^  The  latter  proposals  were  rejected  by  the 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  37,  47. 

3.  Ibtd.,  pp.  47-49. 
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Turks  as  “not  compatible  with  the  inalienable 
rights  of  sovereignty  of  Turkey  nor  with  its  se¬ 
curity.”'* 

These  notes  were  followed  in  September  and 
October  1946  by  renewed  expressions  of  the  views 
of  the  four  countries  concerned  which  gave  some 
supplementary  information  regarding  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions  without  adding  any  new  elements  to 
the  controversy.’  It  was  by  now  clear  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  controversy  lay  in  the  desire  of  each 
of  the  protagonists  to  make  maximum  provision 
for  its  own  security.  The  Russians  feared  that 
Turkey  might  be  used  as  a  base  for  hostile  mili¬ 
tary  action  and  that  in  some  future  war  the  Soviet 
Union  might  again  find  itself  blockaded  at  the 
Turkish  Straits  and  even  attacked  by  enemy  naval 
forces  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  United  States  and 
Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  feared  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  joint  Russian-Turkish  defense  of  the  Straits 
would  prove  to  be  an  unequal  partnership,  and  that 
before  long  Turkey  would  become  a  Soviet  satel¬ 
lite  and  a  possible  springboard  for  the  extension  of 
Russian  influence  throughout  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  Turkish  government,  for  its  part,  did 
not  conceal  its  belief  that  the  Soviet  proposals 
would  constitute  a  grave  threat  to  its  national  sov¬ 
ereignty  and  security,  and  indicated  that  it  could 
accept  only  a  Straits  regime  in  which  all  the  great 
powers  participated,  preferably  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  United  Nations. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE 
STRAITS  CONTROVERSY 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  discussion,  the 
main  elements  of  the  Straits  controversy  are:  (i) 
the  passage  of  merchant  ships,  (2)  the  passage  of 
warships,  and  (3)  control  of  the  region  of  the 
Straits.  These  three  aspects  of  the  Straits  question 
have  been  a  matter  of  controversy  among  European 
powers  since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  at  one  time  or  another  a  wide  variety  of 
solutions  have  been  either  adopted  or  proposed.  In 
every  case  the  problem  has  been  that  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Black  Sea  countries,  of 
other  countries  active  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean, 
and  of  Turkey  as  the  state  within  whose  terri¬ 
torial  sovereignty  the  Straits  are  situated.  The  pres¬ 
ent  regime  of  the  Straits  was  signed  at  Montreux 
on  July  20,  1936,  and  represented  a  revision  of  the 
Lausanne  Convention  of  July  24,  1923,  which  had 
placed  serious  limitations  on  Turkish  sovereignty. 
Both  conventions  were  signed  by  France,  Britain, 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  50-55. 

5-  Ibid.,  pp.  55-68. 
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Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union  among  the  great 
powers,  and  by  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Rumania,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Yugoslavia  among  the  smaller  countries 
directly  interested.  Italy  signed  the  earlier  conven¬ 
tion,  but  did  not  accede  to  the  latter  until  1938. 
An  earlier  attempt  at  a  post-war  settlement  drawn 
up  at  Sevres  in  August  1920  contained  important 
innovations,  but  was  never  put  into  operation. 

Previous  to  World  War  I,  the  pattern  for  the 
regulation  of  shipping  through  the  Straits  had 
been  set  by  the  Convention  of  1841,  signed  by 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  This  convention  repre¬ 
sented  a  modification  of  an  agreement  drawn  up 
in  the  previous  year,  and  was  in  turn  revised  in 
1856,  1871  and  1878  in  accordance  with  the  chang¬ 
ing  relations  of  the  signatory  powers.  Before  this 
series  of  international  agreements,  the  passage  of 
commercial  shipping  through  the  Straits  for  Rus¬ 
sian  vessels  had  been  guaranteed  in  the  Russian- 
Turkish  treaties  of  1833,  1829,  1805,  1798,  and 
1774.  Similar  rights  were  obtained  by  Prussia  in 
1806,  France  in  1802,  Great  Britain  in  1799,  and 
Austria  in  1784.  A  brief  survey  of  these  past  com¬ 
promises  will  serve  to  clarify  the  issues  involved 
and  stress  the  lessons  of  historical  experience.^ 

PASSAGE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPS 

Russia’s  desire  for  a  trade  outlet  for  its  Black  Sea 
ports  is  a  permanent  factor  in  the  Straits  question. 
The  principle  of  the  free  passage  of  the  merchant 
ships  of  all  nations,  which  was  contained  in  the 
Montreux  Convention  of  1936,  has  always  been 
the  cornerstone  of  the  compromises  regarding  the 
Straits.  In  case  of  a  war  in  which  Turkey  were 
neutral  or  non-belligerent,  it  was  agreed  at  Mon¬ 
treux  that  the  principle  of  free  passage  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  apply.  In  case  Turkey  itself  were  at  war, 
however,  free  passage  would  be  limited  to  mer¬ 
chant  vessels  of  neutral  countries.  The  nineteenth 
century  agreements  regarding  the  Turkish  Straits 
were  less  generous  to  merchant  shipping  in  time 
of  war,  leaving  the  matter  entirely  up  to  the 
Turkish  authorities. 

6.  For  the  texts  of  the  relevant  articles  of  the  various  treaties, 
see  ibid.,  pp.  14-35.  The  history  of  the  Straits  question  is  con¬ 
veniently  summarized  in  P.  P.  Graves,  The  Question  of  the 
Straits  (London,  Benn,  1930);  D.  A.  Routh,  “The  Montreux 
Convention  Regarding  the  Regime  of  the  Turkish  Straits,” 
Survey  of  International  Affairs,  1936  (London,  1937),  pp.  584- 
651:  J.  T.  Shotwell  and  F.  Deak,  Turkey  at  the  Straits  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1940);  and  B.  IL  Sumner,  A  Short  History 
of  Russia  (New  York,  Reynal  and  Hitchcock,  1943),  pp.  261-79. 
More  recent  surveys  of  this  problem  are  I.  R.,  “The  Background 
of  Russo-Turkish  Relations,”  World  Today,  February  1946, 
pp.  57-65:  T.  E.  M.  M.,  “Russia,  Turkey  and  the  Straits,”  ibid., 
September  1946,  pp.  396-405;  and  R.  W.  Van  Alstyne,  “The 
Question  of  the  Turkish  Straits,”  Current  History,  August  1947, 
pp.  65-70. 
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PASSAGE  OF  WARSHIPS 

Because  of  the  security  factor  involved,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  warships  was  surrounded  at  Montreux  with 
many  more  restrictions  than  that  of  merchant  ves¬ 
sels.  While  light  naval  vessels  of  all  countries  were 
permitted  free  passage  in  time  of  peace,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  capital  ships  of  Black  Sea  powers  was  lim¬ 
ited  to  15,000  tons,  while  non-Black  Sea  powers 
were  permitted  to  have  no  more  than  30,000  tons 
of  heavy  warships  in  the  Black  Sea  at  any  one 
time.  Exceptions  were  made  for  warships  on  cour¬ 
tesy  visits  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Turkish 
government,  and  provisions  were  formulated  for 
various  other  contingencies.  The  Convention  of 
Lausanne  in  1923  had  contained  similar  provisions 
for  the  passage  of  warships,  although  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  it  had  been  customary  for  the 
Straits  to  remain  closed  to  warships  of  both  Black 
Sea  and  non-Black  Sea  powers  in  time  of  peace. 
By  the  Russian-Turkish  treaty  of  1833,  it  is  true, 
Russia  obtained  from  Turkey  a  promise  to  close 
the  Straits  to  warships  of  non-Black  Sea  powers, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  Tur¬ 
key  might  call  upon  Russia  for  military  and  naval 
assistance  in  case  it  were  attacked.  While  this  treaty 
gave  rise  to  considerable  misapprehension  in  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  circles,  it  constituted,  in  fact,  a 
breach  of  the  customary  rule  in  form  rather  than 
substance,  for  it  is  now  known  that  Russia  did  not 
have  aggressive  intentions  at  that  time.^ 

In  case  of  a  war  in  which  Turkey  was  not  a 
participant,  the  Montreux  Convention  provided 
that  the  passage  of  warships  of  belligerent  states 
should  be  prohibited,  with  the  exception  of  naval 
measures  taken  under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  If  assistance  were  being 
rendered  to  a  victim  of  aggression  under  Article  25 
of  the  Covenant,  no  limitations  on  the  passage  of 
warships  were  to  be  enforced.  If  Turkey  should  be 
a  belligerent  in  a  war,  it  would  then  be  free  to 
regulate  the  passage  of  warships  as  it  saw  fit.  Even 
if  Turkey  merely  considered  itself  to  be  under 
threat  of  war  it  could  exercise  some  discretion  as 
regards  warships,  although  its  decisions  under 
these  circumstances  were  subject  to  review  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  provisions 
of  the  Lausanne  Convention  were  similar  to  those 
described  above,  except  that  they  required  Turkey 
to  give  neutral  warships  the  same  freedom  of  pas¬ 
sage  as  in  peace  even  though  it  was  itself  at  war. 
In  the  nineteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
had  been  customary  to  grant  Turkey  discretion  as 
regards  warships  under  all  circumstances  of  war. 

7.  On  this  point  see  especially  P.  E.  Mosely,  Russian  Diplomacy 
and  the  Opening  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  i8j8  and  i8jg 
(Harvard  University  Press,  1934),  pp.  7-30. 


CONTROL  OF  THE  REGION  OF  THE  STRAITS 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  the  Lau¬ 
sanne  Convention  of  1923  and  the  later  Montreux 
Convention  was  that  the  latter  restored  to  Turkey 
its  sovereign  right  to  control  and  fortify  the  region 
of  the  Straits.  The  Lausanne  agreement  had  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  demilitarization  of  the  Straits  zone, 
and  had  restricted  the  Turkish  garrison  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  12,000  men.  It  had  also  provided  for 
an  international  commission,  presided  over  by  Tur¬ 
key  to  be  sure,  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  con¬ 
vention  and  report  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Turkish  surrender  in  1918  and  the  Lau¬ 
sanne  agreement  of  1923  the  Straits  had  been  under 
Allied  occupation,  the  effort  to  set  up  an  interna¬ 
tional  Straits  commission  under  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres  in  1920  having  failed  because  of  Turkey’s 
refusal  to  cooperate. 

Thus,  except  for  the  irregular  situation  immedi¬ 
ately  following  World  War  I,  the  Lausanne  regime 
in  force  between  1923  and  1936  marked  the  only 
period  in  which  Turkey  did  not  exercise  full  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  the  region  of  the  Straits.  On  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  during  the  century  preceding  this 
arrangement,  however,  the  European  powers  had 
at  one  time  or  another  broached  the  possibility  of 
establishing  some  sovereignty  at  the  Straits  other 
than  that  of  the  Turkish  government.  Of  these 
various  plans,  however,  the  only  one  to  receive 
official  support  was  the  secret  Constantinople 
Agreement  of  March  18,  1915,  in  which  Great 
Britain  and  France  agreed  that  Russia,  upon  the 
victorious  conclusion  of  the  war,  should  obtain 
the  entire  region  of  the  Straits  including  the  city 
of  Constantinople.  This  treaty  was  terminated  in 
November  1917,  when  it  was  denounced  by  the 
Bolshevik  government.®  It  should  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  under  an  abortive  agreement  signed  at 
Sevres  in  1921,  Greece  would  have  obtained  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Dardanelles.’ 

PERMANENT  FACTORS 
AFFECTING  THE  STRAITS 

At  first  glance  it  may  appear  that  Russia  is  the 
only  country  whose  interests  at  the  Straits  need 
be  given  serious  attention.  Since  the  region  of  the 
Straits,  however,  is  not  only  a  maritime  thorough¬ 
fare  but  also  an  area  of  strategic  importance  for 
the  entire  Near  East,  a  variety  of  factors  should 
be  considered  in  determining  the  character  of 
possible  revisions  of  the  Montreux  Convention. 

8.  H.  W.  V.  Tcmpcrlcy,  cd.,  A  History  of  the  Peace  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Parts  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1920-24),  vol. 
VI,  pp  4-10;  H.  N.  Howard,  The  Partition  of  Tiirl^ey,  1913- 
1923  (University  of  Oklahoma,  1931),  pp.  121-37. 

9.  Howard,  ibid.,  pp.  247-48. 
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These  may  be  summarized  under  the  following 
headings:  (i)  Russian  commerce  and  security,  (2) 
British  and  French  interests,  (3)  the  American 
position,  (4)  Turkey  as  guardian  of  the  Straits, 
(5)  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  (6)  the  Straits  as  an 
international  waterway. 

I.  RUSSIAN  COMMERCE  AND  SECURITY 

For  Russia  the  Straits  are  important  both  as  a 
trade  route  and  as  a  strategic  approach  to  one  of 
Russia’s  richest  provinces.  During  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Soviet  Union’s  recovery  from  civil  war, 
sea-borne  commerce  played  an  increasing  role  in 
its  foreign  trade.  Of  Russia’s  exports,  the  propor¬ 
tion  carried  by  ships  rose  from  84.4  per  cent  by 
weight  and  62.9  per  cent  by  value  in  1929  to  93.4 
per  cent  by  weight  and  85.5  per  cent  by  value  in 
1937.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  Russian 
imports  were  62.6  and  64.1  in  1929  and  84.6  and 

84.7  in  1937.*°  Of  the  total  turnover  of  Russian 
sea-borne  foreign  trade,  an  annual  average  of  30.8 
per  cent  went  through  its  Black  Sea  ports  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  1929-32,  and  27.5  per  cent  in  the 
years  1933-37.*'  In  the  general  importance  of  the 
Black  Sea  ports  for  Russia’s  foreign  commerce,  the 
post-war  period  followed  the  pattern  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  While  only  10  per  cent  of  Russia’s 
foreign  trade  was  handled  by  the  Black  Sea  ports 
in  1843,  the  annual  average  for  exports  was  33.1 
per  cent  for  1846-50,  57.3  per  cent  for  1896-99,  and 
49.5  per  cent  for  1911-13.  The  Black  Sea  route  did 
not  play  as  important  a  role  in  Russia’s  imports, 
however,  the  corresponding  averages  being  13.5 
per  cent  for  1846-50,  27.5  per  cent  for  1896-99,  and 

15.7  per  cent  for  1911-13.*^ 

While  in  the  nineteenth  century  grain  repre¬ 
sented  over  two  thirds  of  Russian  exports  through 
the  Straits,  during  the  Soviet  period  the  export  of 
grains  has  played  a  much  less  important  role.  The 
share  of  non-agricultural  products  in  Russian  ex¬ 
ports  has  risen  from  an  annual  average  of  29.4  per 
cent  by  value  for  the  period  1919-13,  to  61.2  per  cent 
in  1929  and  79.7  per  cent  in  1936.*^  The  chief  in¬ 
dustrial  products  normally  exported  through  Black 
Sea  ports  are  petroleum  and  mineral  ores. 

10.  S.  N.  Bakulin  and  D.  D.  Mishustin,  Statistikfi  vneshnei 
torgovli  (Statistics  of  Foreign  Trade)  (Moscow,  1940),  p.  241. 

II.  Ibid.,  p.  239. 

12.  V.  J.  Purycar,  England,  Russia  and  the  Straits  Question, 
1844-1856  (University  of  California,  1931),  p.  106;  M.  Sobolcff, 
"The  Foreign  Trade  of  Russia,"  Russia:  Its  Trade  and  Com¬ 
merce,  Arthur  Raffalovich,  ed.  (London,  1918),  p.  304. 

13.  S.  N.  Bakulin ,  and  D.  D.  Mishustin,  eds.,  Vneshnyaya 
torgovlya  S.S.S.R.  za  20  let  igid-tgjy  gg.  Statistic hes/^i  spra- 
vochnii^  (Foreign  Trade  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  20  Years,  1918-1937, 
Statistical  Reference  Book)  (Moscow,  1939),  p.  13,  Table  4; 
see  also  D.  D.  Mishustin,  Vneshnyaya  torgovlya  i  industrial- 
izatsiya  S.S.S.R.  (Foreign  Trade  and  the  Industrialization  of 
the  U.S.S.R.)  (Moscow,  1938);  Alexander  M.  Baykov,  Soviet 
Foreign  Trade  (Princeton  University  Press,  1946). 


The  region  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Straits  is 
important  to  Russia  not  only  as  a  trade  outlet  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  military  security.. 
The  heavy  concentration  of  population  and  the 
richness  of  agricultural  and  industrial  resources  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  river  valleys  which  drain  into  the- 
Black  Sea  require  the  utmost  protection  the  So¬ 
viet  government  can  provide.  While  the  “natural’* 
route  for  invasion  of  Russia  may  be  overland  from 
Europe,  the  need  for  safeguarding  the  maritime 
approach  to  this  region  cannot  be  overlooked.  The 
warm-water  ports  of  the  Black  Sea  are  particularly 
suitable  for  naval  construction,  and  Soviet  naval 
plans  apparently  envisage  the  development  of  a 
naval  force,  a  sizeable  portion  of  which  would  be 
stationed  in  the  Black  Sea.'"*  On  balance  it  would 
appear  that  today,  in  contrast  to  the  situation  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  Russia’s  primary  interest 
in  the  region  of  the  Straits  concerns  the  security  of 
its  Black  Sea  region  rather  than  free  passage  of 
its  commercial  shipping.  This  change  in  emphasis 
must  be  attributed  more  to  the  experiences  of  the 
recent  war  when  Odessa,  Sevastopol,  Mariupol, 
Taganrog,  and  Novorossiisk  were  all  scenes  of 
bitter  fighting,  than  to  modifications  in  Russia’s 
foreign  trade  relations.  While  recent  military  pro¬ 
gress  may  have  invalidated  traditional  concepts  of 
security,  these  concepts  continue  to  influence  the 
molding  of  foreign  policy. 

2.  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  INTERESTS 

Britain,  with  its  widespread  commercial  and 
shipping  interests  in  the  Near  East,  has  since  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  been  an  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  balance  of  political  and  strategic 
forces  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  The  capital 
importance  of  this  region  was  graphically  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  recent  war  when  it  became  the  cen¬ 
tral  scene  of  a  series  of  important  battles  fought 
on  the  Greek  mainland,  in  Crete,  and  in  North 
Africa.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Britain 
has  to  a  certain  extent  reduced  its  commitments 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  transition  of  India 
to  Dominion  status,  the  gradual  British  withdrawal 
from  Egypt,  and  the  effort  now  under  way  to 
transfer  the  Palestine  trusteeship  to  the  United 
Nations — or  to  any  other  interested  body — all  point 
to  the  probability  that  Britain’s  future  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  will  be  less  great 
than  they  were  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Britain  is 
completely  withdrawing  from  the  Eastern  Mediter- 

14.  R.  J.  Kcrner,  “Russian  Naval  Aims,”  Foreign  Affairs,. 
January  1946,  pp.  290-99.  However,  Nikolaiev  and  Kherson  ont 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Mariupol  on  the  Azov,  are  frozen  froiik 
December  to  March. 
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rancan.  It  lemains  essential  for  British  security  that 
peace  be  maintained  in  that  region,  and  that  the 
countries  of  the  area  remain  sufficiently  friendly 
to  Britain  so  that  it  can  maintain  with  them  the 
trade  relations  so  vital  to  its  prosperity.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  important  to  Britain  that  no  other  great 
power  extend  its  influence  over  the  countries  which 
still  retain  independence  in  this  part  of  the  world 
and  make  satellites  out  of  them.'’ 

The  political  interests  of  the  French  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Mediterranean  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
British,  although  not  quite  so  extensive.  As  regards 
France’s  dependence  on  trade  and  raw  materials, 
and  in  particular  on  the  oil  of  this  region,  France’s 
concern  may  well  be  greater  than  that  of  Britain. 

3.  THE  AMERICAN  POSITION 

Although  more  recent  than  that  of  the  other 
great  powers,  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  region  of  the  Straits  dates  back  at  least  to  1871, 
when  Secretary  of  State  Fish  came  out  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  restrictions  on  the  passage  of 
warships  in  peacetime  which  were  recognized  that 
year  at  London.  As  almost  no  American  shipping 
passed  through  the  Straits  until  after  World  War  I, 
the  practical  issues  were  limited  to  occasional 
requests  for  the  passage  of  warships  in  the  service 
of  the  American  diplomatic  mission  at  Constanti¬ 
nople — requests  which  were -uniformly  denied.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  I,  the  United  States  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Allied  Commis¬ 
sion  at  Constantinople  as  well  as  an  interest  in 
the  peace  negotiations  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Straits  question  was  discussed.  At  one  time  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  considered  urging  the  Senate  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  American  mandate  over  the  Straits  legion 
and  Armenia,  and  even  more  ambitious  undertak¬ 
ings  in  this  region  were  recommended  by  some 
of  the  President’s  advisers.  While  the  United 
States  favored  the  internationalization  of  the 
Straits,  however,  it  took  no  part  in  the  drafting  of 
the  treaty  of  Sevres,  and  only  sent  an  observer  to 
the  Lausanne  conference.  Official  attention  never¬ 
theless  continued  to  be  given  to  the  subject,  and  in 
1922  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  recommended 
that  the  United  States  be  represented  on  any  inter¬ 
national  commission  of  control  set  up  at  the  Straits, 

15.  Hans  Hummel  and  Wulf  Siewart,  Der  Mittelmeerraum ; 
zur  Geopolttik^  eines  maritimen  Grossraumes  (Berlin,  Vowinckel, 
1936),  pp.  114-25;  Elizabeth  Monroe,  The  Mediterranean  tn 
Politics  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1938),  pp.  5-205; 
P.  P.  Graves,  Briton  and  Turk.  (London,  Hutchinson,  1941); 
C.  K.  Webster,  “British  Policy  in  the  Near  East,”  The  Near 
East:  Problems  and  Prospects,  P.  W.  Ireland,  ed.  (Chicago  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1942),  pp.  143-74;  Iwan  E.  Kirchner,  Der  Nahe 
Osten  (Briinn,  Rohrer,  1943),  2  cd.,  pp.  743-864;  British  Secur¬ 
ity  (New  York,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1946), 
pp.  115-16. 


that  the  Straits  be  regarded  as  an  international 
highway  open  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  ships  of 
commerce  and  warships  of  all  nations,  and  that 
the  Straits  be  demilitarized.  The  United  States 
would  undertake  no  obligations  in  this  area,  how¬ 
ever,  and  limited  itself  to  obtaining  most-favored- 
nation  rights  in  the  commercial  treaty  it  concluded 
with  Turkey  in  1929.’*’ 

World  War  II  again  brought  the  United  States 
into  active  contact  with  this  region.  In  1941  the 
American  government  found  it  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  to  extend  aid  to  Turkey  and 
other  countries  in  the  Near  East.  The  fact  that  the 
wartime  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Near  East  was  to  continue  after  the 
war  was  formally  recognized  by  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union  at  the  Potsdam  conference  when  it 
was  agreed  by  the  three  great  powers,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  that  it  was  up  to  them  and  the 
Turkish  government  to  initiate  negotiations  look¬ 
ing  toward  a  revision  of  the  Montreux  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  this  re¬ 
gion  is  economic  and  commercial  as  well  as  strate¬ 
gic  and  political.  Air  and  sea  routes  have  already 
seen  the  growth  of  American  traffic,  and  oil  re¬ 
sources  arc  being  developed  as  a  supplement  to 
dwindling  supplies  within  the  United  States.  Amer¬ 
ican  economic  activity  in  the  Near  East  during 
the  war  also  brought  the  realization  that  this  re¬ 
gion  might  be  a  fruitful  field  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise.'’ 

4.  TURKEY  AS  GUARDIAN  OF  THE  STRAITS 

As  already  noted,  with  the  exception  of  the  still¬ 
born  Constantinople  Agreement  of  1915  and  the 
treaty  of  Sevres  of  1920,  and  of  the  period  between 
1923  and  1936  when  the  Straits  were  demilitarized 
under  the  terms  of  the  Lausanne  Convention,  the 
various  Straits  agreements  have  left  this  strategic 
region  under  the  full  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  which 
has  had  the  right  to  fortify  the  region  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  administering  the  terms  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  regulations.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Turkey’s 
position  as  sole  guardian  of  the  Straits  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  Russia  not  only  in  its  note  of  August 
1946,  but  also  in  demands  advanced  a  year  earlier, 
the  record  of  this  controversy  is  worth  reviewing. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  Russian-Turkish  rela- 

16.  H.  N.  Howard,  “The  United  States  and  the  Problem  of 
the  Turkish  Straits,”  Middle  East  Journal,  January  1947,  pp. 
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Landis,  “Middle  East  Challenge,”  Fortune,  September  1945, 
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tions  had  been  based  on  the  non-aggression  pact 
of  1925.  With  the  gradual  strengthening  of  Turkey 
at  home  and  the  improvement  of  its  relations  with 
the  West,  and  especially  after  the  Montreux  Con¬ 
vention  which  was  a  consequence  of  Turkey’s  al¬ 
tered  status,  the  relationship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  ceased  to  be  close.  At  the  time  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  Montreux  Convention  in  1936,  Litvinov 
criticized  it  as  providing  insufficient  guarantees  for 
the  Black  Sea  countries.  The  conclusion  by  Turkey 
of  treaties  of  friendship  with  Britain  and  France 
in  May  and  June  1939,  following  as  they  did  the 
isolation  of  Russia  at  Munich,  marked  a  turning 
point  in  the  relations  of  the  two  countries,  and 
henceforth  Russia  was  to  make  repeated  efforts  to 
obtain  direct  participation  in  the  defense  of  the 
Straits.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  negotiations  at 
Moscow  in  September  1939  the  Russians  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  requested,  among  other  concessions, 
bases  in  the  Straits.*®  Later,  in  the  course  of  Nazi- 
Soviet  conversations  in  the  autumn  of  1940  the 
Russians  requested  bases  in  the  Straits  and  the 
Aegean,  and  these  were  refused  by  Hitler.*^  The 
seizure  by  the  Nazis  of  Greece  and  the  Aegean 
Islands  in  the  spring  of  1941  was  a  symptom  of 
the  deterioration  of  relations  between  Germany 
and  Russia  which  soon  developed  into  war. 

The  Russian  claim  to  a  share  in  the  defense  of 
the  Straits  thus  antedates  Russian  charges  alleging 
Turkey’s  partiality  to  the  Axis  during  the  war. 
This  latter  aspect  of  the  question  was  raised  in  a 
small  volume  of  documents  published  in  Moscow 
in  1946,  in  which  the  Russians  made  the  charge 
that  during  the  war  the  Turks  had  been  unneutral 
in  thought  if  not  in  action.  On  the  basis  of  these 
documents,  captured  from  the  Germans,  the  Rus¬ 
sians  allege  that  Turkey  conducted  negotiations 
with  the  Nazis  with  a  view  to  lending  them  as¬ 
sistance  both  against  the  British  in  the  Middle 
East  and  against  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus. 
Particular  stress  is  placed  on  conversations  between 
Nazi  officials  and  prominent  Turkish  political  and 
military  leaders  in  which  the  latter  express  the  hope 
that  the  Russians  will  be  defeated  and  that  the 
British  will  then  agree-  to  a  negotiated  peace.  Men- 

18.  J.  E.  Davies,  Mission  to  Moscow  (New  York,  Simon  and 
Schuster,  1941),  p.  468;  D.  J.  Dallin,  Soviet  Russia's  Foreign 
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tion  is  also  made  of  alleged  Turkish  territorial  as¬ 
pirations  in  Soviet  Central  Asia.^° 

The  more  detailed  charges  concerning  the  Tur¬ 
kish  administration  of  the  Montreux  regulations 
regarding  the  passage  of  warships,  contained  in  the 
Soviet  note  of  August  7,  1946,  referred  to  above, 
made  specific  reference  to  fifteen  Axis  auxiliary 
warships  which  Russia  alleged  had  been  permitted 
to  pass  through  the  Straits.  To  this  charge  the 
Turkish  government  replied  in  some  detail  in  its 
note  of  August  22,  1946.  It  admitted  that  the  ships 
referred  to  in  the  Soviet  note  had  passed  the 
Straits,  but  asserted  that  Turkey  had  acted  in  good 
faith.  The  misunderstanding,  according  to  the 
Turkish  note,  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Axis  was 
using  auxiliary  warships  which  did  not  fall  with¬ 
in  the  definition  of  such  vessels  as  contained  in 
Annex  II  of  the  Montreux  Convention.  Develop¬ 
ments  in  naval  usage  had  thus  rendered  obsolete 
the  definitions  elaborated  at  Montreux.  The  Turkish 
government,  for  its  part,  had  taken  prompt  action 
upon  being  informed  by  the  Soviet  and  British 
governments  of  the  true  nature  of  these  vessels.^* 

This  controversy  regarding  Turkey’s  war  record 
was  preceded  by  a  concerted  Russian  effort  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  Turkey  which  started  in  March 
1945,  when  Russia  denounced  the  Russian-Turkish 
non-aggression  pact  of  1925.  It  was  the  Russian 
view  that  conditions  had  changed  so  greatly  in  the 
twenty  years  since  the  original  drafting  of  the  pact 
that  thorough  reconsideration  of  its  terms  was  nec¬ 
essary.  The  new  terms  demanded  by  Russia  in  the 
course  of  negotiations  in  June,  as  reported  in  the 
press  from  unofficial  sources,  included  (i)  the  ces¬ 
sion  to  Russia  of  Turkish  territory  in  northeastern 
Anatolia  around  Kars  and  Ardahan,  (2)  the  grant¬ 
ing  to  Russia  of  bases  on  the  Bosphorus  and  Dar¬ 
danelles,  (3)  the  revision  of  the  Montreux  (Con¬ 
vention,  and  (4)  the  acceptance  by  Turkey  of  cer¬ 
tain  undefined  changes  in  Balkan  political  arrange¬ 
ments.^^ 

,The  Turks  were  unable  to  agree  to  these  terms. 
Russia’s  territorial  demand  was  made  more  specific 
the  following  December  when,  in  a  release  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow,  a  statement  by  two 
members  of  the  Georgian  Academy  of  Sciences  was 
published  in  the  Russian  press.  The  territorial 
claim  therein  described  comprised  an  area  of  some 
10,000  square  miles  and  included  the  Turkish 
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towns  of  Kars,  Ardahan,  Trebizond,  and  Giresun. 
The  Georgian  scholars  asserted  that  this  area  seized 
by  Turkey  in  1921,  should  properly  be  part  of  the 
Georgian  Republic.^^  To  this  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  replied  that,  according  to  the  census  of  1935, 
there  were  only  57,325  Georgians  in  the  area  under 
discussion,  as  compared  with  1,746,329  Turks.^** 
The  history  of  the  disputed  area  is  indeed  con¬ 
fused.  The  territory  around  Kars  and  Ardahan,  or 
the  easternmost  half  of  the  territory  demanded  by 
the  Georgian  scholars  in  1945,  was  ceded  by  Turkey 
to  Russia  in  1878  (in  addition  to  the  area  around 
Batum),  and  regained  in  1921.  In  the  course  of 
World  War  I,  however,  this  area  along  with  ad¬ 
jacent  territories  had  at  one  time  been  promised 
to  Russia  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  victory  (Sykes- 
Picot  Agreement,  May  16,  1916),  and  subsequently 
assigned  by  President  Wilson  to  a  hypothetical 
Armenian  state  in  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the 
stillborn  treaty  of  Sevres  (August  10,  1920).^' 
The  importance  of  Russia’s  interest  in  Abyssinia, 
Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  dating  back  to 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  should 
also  be  considered  in  this  connection.^^ 

5.  THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA 

It  was  amply  demonstrated  during  World  War 
II,  if  demonstration  was  necessary,  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  traffic  and  strategic  security  both  of  the 
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European  Review,  July  1939,  pp.  623-37;  continued  in  Slavonic 
Year-Book^  (London,  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  1940),  pp.  158-74. 


Black  Sea  states  and  of  other  countries  in  the  Near 
East  could  be  menaced  by  a  strong  military  power 
in  control  of  Greece  and  the  Aegean  islands.  The 
attempted  extension  of  Soviet  influence  into  Greece 
after  1944,  and  the  sharp  reaction  of  the  United 
States  which  has  taken  the  forms  both  of  interna¬ 
tional  action  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  and  of  the  national  policy  known  as  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  must  consequently  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  proposed  revisions  in  the 
regime  of  the  Turkish  Straits.^^ 

6.  THE  STRAITS  AS  AN  INTERNATIONAL  WATERWAY 

The  final  consideration  in  determining  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  new  Straits  regime  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  are  in  fact  an  international  waterway.  A 
review  of  the  available  statistics  reveals  that  in  re¬ 
cent  times,  as  in  the  nineteenth  century,  merchant 
ships  flying  the  flags  of  many  nations  have  made 
use  of  this  waterway.  Statistics  for  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1924  and  1939,  while  incomplete,  indicate 
that  the  total  registered  net  tonnage  passing  through 
the  Straits  totaled  7,600,000  in  1924,  rose  to  over 
19,000,000  in  1931,  and  then  declined  to  7,720,000 
in  1939.  The  bulk  of  this  shipping  flew  the  flags  of 
countries  not  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Straits,  and  particularly  of  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Holland,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Italian  shipping  was  the  heaviest,  averaging  some 
2,900,000  tons  for  the  period  of  1924-39  and  reach¬ 
ing  over  5,000,000  tons  in  the  peak  year  of  1931. 

27.  A  recent  survey  of  this  problem  is  W.  N.  Hadsel,  “Amer¬ 
ican  Policy  Toward  Greece,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  September 
ti  I947>  PP-  146-57;  C.  E.  Black,  “The  Axis  Satellites  and  the 
Great  Powers,”  ibid..  May  i,  1946,  pp.  38-50;  for  the  Soviet 
viewpoint,  see  I.  Lemin,  “Vneshnyaya  Politika  SShA  na  Sovre- 
mennom  Etape”  (Foreign  Policy  of  the  U.S.A.  at  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Stage),  Mirovoe  Khoziaistvo  i  Mirovaya  Politil^a, 
April  1947,  pp.  3-19. 
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British  shipping  also  averaged  over  2,000,000  tons. 
Of  the  countries  located  in  the  region  of  the  Straits, 
Bulgaria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rumania,  Russia,  Tur¬ 
key,  and  Yugoslavia  were  all  active  participants  in 
the  commerce  which  made  use  of  the  Straits.  Of 
these  Greece  was  the  most  active,  with  an  average 
tonnage  of  some  1,900,000.  Adequate  statistics  are 
not  available  for  Turkey  itself,  whose  total  ship¬ 
ping  may  well  have  been  in  excess  of  that  of  Greece. 
During  this  same  period  Russian  shipping  averaged 
about  550,000  tons  per  year.^® 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  situation  was  very 
similar.  While  the  statistical  materials  are  not  satis¬ 
factory,  available  figures  indicate  that  in  the 
period  between  1870  and  1914  the  shipping  which 
passed  through  the  Straits  was  shared  by  some  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  nations.  British,  Greek,  and  Tur¬ 
kish  shipping  led  throughout  the  period,  while 
Russian,  Austro-Hungarian,  and  Italian  shipping 
followed.  In  1911,  the  year  when  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  Russian  ships  passed  through  the  Straits, 
they  represented  little  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  ships  using  this  waterway.^^  This 
was  not  a  situation  peculiar  to  the  Straits,  for 
Russia  has  always  relied  heavily  on  foreign  ships 
to  carry  its  trade.  The  proportion  of  Russian  ship¬ 
ping  in  Russian  ports  was  6.2  per  cent  in  1802, 
1 5. 1  per  cent  in  1850,  11.8  per  cent  in  1900,  and 
17.5  per  cent  in  1913.  Throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  somewhat  over  one  third  of  Russian  trade 
was  carried  in  British  ships,  while  by  1913  this  pro¬ 
portion  had  been  reduced  to  one  quarter.^®  As  a 
consequence  of  the  recent  growth  of  the  Soviet 
shipbuilding  industry,  however,  the  proportion  of 
sea-borne  trade  carried  in  Russian  vessels  rose  to 
37.0  per  cent  in  1935  and  45.1  per  cent  in  1937.^* 

ELEMENTS  OF  A  POSSIBLE  COMPROMISE 

From  the  above  survey  it  must  be  clear  that  a 
distinction  has  to  be  made  between  the  Turkish 
Straits  as  an  international  waterway,  and  the  Straits 
zone — or  for  that  matter,  the  entire  region  em¬ 
bracing  Turkey  and  Greece — as  an  area  of  strate¬ 
gic  importance  both  to  the  Black  Sea  countries  and 

28.  Statistics  compiled  by  H.  N.  Howard  on  tlic  basis  of 
Rapport  de  la  Commission  des  Detroit s  a  la  Societe  des  Nations 
(1924-^^5);  Republique  Turque.  Ministerc  dcs  Affaires  Etran- 
gercs,  Rapport  Annuel  stir  le  Mouvement  des  Navires  li 
trovers  les  Detroits  et  dcs  Aeronefs  Civils  entre  la  Meditenanee 
et  la  Mer  Noire  (1936-41);  and  the  Bulletin  de  la  Chamhre  de 
Commerce  et  d'lndustrie  d’lstanhul  (1941). 

29.  Franz  von  Caucig,  “Die  wirtschaftliche  Scite  dcr  Dardancl- 
Icnfrage,”  Zeitsc/irift  jiir  Geopoliril(,  February  1937,  p.  104. 

30.  M.  Sobolcff,  cited,  p.  305. 

31.  D.  D.  Mishustin,  cd.,  Vneshnyaya  forgovlya  Sovetsf(ogo 
Soyuza  (Foreign  Trade  of  the  Soviet  Union)  (Moscow,  1938), 
pp.  207-208. 


to  all  states  with  interests  in  the  Eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

As  regards  the  commercial  use  of  the  Straits, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  in  time  of  peace 
it  should  be  open  to  the  ships  and  trade  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  This  has  been  customary  in  the  past,  and  it 
is  still  in  the  interest  of  all  the  states  concerned. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  shipping  which  passes 
through  the  Straits  is  predominantly  non-Russian. 
As  for  the  goods  which  they  carry,  while  detailed 
accurate  information  is  not  available,  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  predominantly  either  from  Russian 
ports  or  to  Russian  ports.  But  since  trade  is  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  matter,  the  countries  with  which  Russia 
and  the  other  Black  Sea  states  conduct  their  com¬ 
merce  have  a  similar,  if  not  necessarily  equal,  in¬ 
terest  in  the  regime  of  the  Straits.  This  would  not 
be  as  true,  for  instance,  if  the  Straits  handled  im¬ 
portant  coastwise  shipping  between  two  seaboards 
of  the  same  country,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  United  States.  All  that  the  inter¬ 
ested  countries  require  so  far  as  commercial  ship¬ 
ping  is  concerned,  then,  is  that  the  Straits  remain 
open  to  all  nations  in  time  of  peace,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  and  that  there  be  no  discrimination  re¬ 
garding  the  servicing  of  ships  as  they  pass  through 
the  Straits.  Far  more  difficult  is  the  problem  of 
making  provision  for  wartime  conditions. 

The  question  of  assuring  the  security  of  all  the 
interested  parties  presents  one  of  greater  importance 
and  complexity.  One  difficulty  is  the  impossibility 
of  estimating  the  relative  degree  of  interest  of  a 
given  country  in  such  a  strategic  area.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  Straits  zone  is  located  closer  to  the 
Russian  mainland,  the  combined  interests  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  the  United  States  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  cannot  necessarily  be  given  less 
weight.  Turkey’s  desire  to  preserve  itself  from 
undue  interference  by  either  East  or  West  must 
also  be  considered.  Cession  to  Russia  of  bases  on 
the  Straits  would  almost  certainly  mean  the  early 
subjugation  of  Turkey.  The  friction  between  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  Western  powers  would  in  that  event  be 
greatly  augmented,  and  Russia’s  security  to  that 
extent  endangered.  If  the  present  situation  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  on  the  other  hand,  Russia 
would  have  legitimate  reason  to  fear  lest  Turkey 
become  a  potential  base  for  hostile  operations.  It  is 
useful  but  inadequate  to  provide  that  the  Black 
Sea  shall  be  closed  to  the  warships  of  non-Black 
Sea  states.  What  is  needed,  in  addition,  is  political 
neutralization  of  Turkey  itself.  If  such  a  neutral¬ 
ization  were  also  extended  to  Greece,  some  of  the 
international  friction  in  the  area  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  might  be  elim¬ 
inated. 
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It  is,  of  course,  one  thing  to  talk  about  “neutral¬ 
ization,”  and  quite  another  to  define  it  in  practical 
terms.  Among  other  things,  however,  it  would 
certainly  involve  a  guarantee  by  the  powers  con¬ 
cerned  of  Turkey’s  independence  under  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  government.  It  would  also  involve  the 
creation  of  an  international  authority,  either  by  the 
states  concerned  or  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  inspect  all  Turkish  military 
establishments,  to  enforce  the  regulations  regard¬ 
ing  traffic  through  the  Straits,  and  perhaps,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  to  supervise  the  demilitarization  of  that 


waterway.  Apart  from  these  functions,  such  an  au¬ 
thority  might  also  keep  an  eye  on  foreign  economic 
aid  and  investments.  If  it  is  security  that  the  great 
powers  desire  in  this  region,  it  might  be  achieved 
under  such  an  arrangement.  As  for  Turkey,  while 
it  would  lose  certain  elements  of  its  domestic  sov¬ 
ereignty  as  well  as  its  right  to  conclude  alliances 
with  foreign  states,  it  would  presumably  gain  by 
ceasing  to  be  a  center  of  international  friction.  It 
would  also  benefit  by  being  able  to  reduce  the  size 
of  its  army  and  to  devote  itself  to  peaceful  pursuits 
so  long  as  peace  may  endure. 
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Within  the  broad  framework  of  American  for¬ 
eign  policy,  the  $100,000,000  worth  of  special  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  which  the  United  States  is  now 
sending  to  Turkey  is  significant  because  it  strongly 
indicates  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  to  this  country.  By  linking  Turkey 
with  Greece  in  the  first  expression  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine  the  President  acknowledged  that  Ameri¬ 
can  interests  span  the  Dardanelles.*  It  is  by  no 
means  certain,  however,  that  the  United  States 
feels  itself  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
active  policy  toward  Turkey  after  the  present 
Greek-Turkish  aid  measure  expires  on  June  30, 
1948.  For  this  American  program  was  accepted  by 
Congress  and  the  public  as  a  temporary  expedient 
aimed  at  preventing  a  sudden  change  in  the  basic 
relationship  among  the  great  powers  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  following  Britain’s  announced  withdraw¬ 
al  of  economic  and  financial  support  to  the  Ankara 
government  after  March  31.  Moreover,  the  appre¬ 
hensions  aroused  in  this  country  by  the  exclusively 
military  character  of  the  President’s  proposals  con¬ 
cerning  Turkey  indicated  that  acceptance  of  the 
Administration’s  plan  for  bolstering  this  bastion  in 
the  Middie  East  was  subject  to  numerous  reser¬ 
vations.^ 

American  aid  to  Turkey,  unlike  that  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Athens,  is  entirely  military  because,  as 
President  Truman  pointed  out  in  his  special  message 
to  Congress  on  March  12,  the  circumstances  in  which 
Turkey  finds  itself  are  essentially  different  from 

1.  For  text  of  President  Truman’s  message  to  Qingress  on 
March  12,  1947  see  “Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  A  Collection 
of  State  Papers,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  Supplement, 
May  4,  1947,  pp.  829-32. 

2.  Answers  Submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  to  Ques¬ 
tions  Relating  to  S.  gjS,  Committee  Print  for  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  8oth  Congress,  ist  Session,  Questions  50, 
62,  78,  92. 


those  of  its  neighbor  across  the  Aegean  Sea.  The 
Athens  government  is  sharply  challenged  not  only 
by  its  pro-Soviet  neighbors  who  are  supporting  the 
Greek  guerrillas,  but  by  a  strong  internal  Commu¬ 
nist  movement  which  has  arisen  out  of  long-stand¬ 
ing  political  differences  and  the  economic  chaos 
created  by  the  Axis  invasion  and  occupation.  Hence 
the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  keep 
Greece  outside  the  Russian  diplomatic  orbit  re¬ 
quires  emergency  assistance  to  the  Greek  civilian 
economy  as  well  as  to  the  nation’s  armed  forces.^ 

INTERNAL  PROBLEMS  SECONDARY 

Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  formulated  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  faces  problems  which  stem  almost  entirely 
from  the  strong  Russian  pressure  exerted  on  the 
Turkish  government  since  the  closing  months  of 
World  War  II.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  Turkish  government  is  not  beset  by  a  complex 
of  internal  political  and  economic  difficulties.  Al¬ 
though  the  Ankara  Republic  has  unquestionably 
made  considerable  progress  “along  the  road  of  de¬ 
mocracy,”  as  spokesmen  for  the  Administration 
contended  in  recommending  the  aid  bill  to  Con¬ 
gress,  Turkey,  by  Western  standards,  remains  an 
authoritarian  state.”* 

The  substitution  of  a  parliamentary  system  for 
the  single  party  rule  by  the  “People’s  Party  of  the 
Republic,”  which  was  proposed  by  President  Inonu 
in  November  1945,  has  only  partially  materialized. 
The  one  important  opposition  group  which 
emerged,  the  “Democratic  Party,”  promptly  drafted 
a  program  endorsing  the  government’s  foreign  pol- 

3.  Sec  W.  N.  Hadsel,  “American  Policy  Toward  Greece," 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  September  i,  1947. 

4.  Answers  Submitted  by  the  Department  of  State,  cited. 
Question  30. 
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icy  while  objecting  to  restrictions  on  civil  liberties 
and  curbs  on  private  enterprise.  However,  this  new 
party  was  severely  handicapped  in  the  first  post¬ 
war  elections,  for  before  it  had  completed  its  or¬ 
ganization  the  cabinet  advanced  the  voting  date 
from  the  spring  of  1947  to  July  1946.’  When  the 
ballots  were  counted,  the  Democrats  were  found 
to  have  won  only  63  of  the  465  seats  in  the  new 
National  Assembly,  with  the  result  that  the 
People’s  party  retained  full  control  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  dissatisfaction  with  official 
policies  has  become  so  acute,  even  within  the 
People’s  party  itself,  that  Premier  Recep  Peker  was 
obliged  to  resign  on  September  9,  1947  in  favor  of 
Foreign  Minister  Hasan  Saka,  whose  interim  cab¬ 
inet  will  remain  in  office  until  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  reconvenes  in  November.  Meanwhile,  free¬ 
dom  to  criticize  official  policies  remains  highly  re¬ 
stricted,  and  martial  law,  which  was  established  in 
Thrace  and  the  Straits  area  during  the  war,  is  still 
being  maintained.  According  to  the  government 
these  restrictions  are  necessitated  by  considerations 
of  national  security,  while  the  Democratic  party 
contends  that  they  are  retained  primarily  in  order 
to  muzzle  the  opposition.^  Yet  in  spite  of  these 
charges  and  countercharges,  there  are  in  Turkey 
no  deep  political  divisions  comparable  to  those  in 
Greece.  Fundamentally,  the  issue  between  the 
I  Democratic  party  and  the  government  is  that  of 
the  “outs”  versus  the  “ins.”  Moreover,  the  Com¬ 
munist  party  is  prohibited,  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  few  Communists  in  the  country,  while 
such  other  pro-Soviet  and  anti-government  minor¬ 
ity  groups  as  exist  are  effectively  controlled  by  the 
police  and  security  services.^ 

From  the  economic  point  of  view,  Turkey’s  basic 
problem  is  that  of  maintaining  a  standing  army 
of  approximately  500,000  men  without  requiring 
such  heavy  civilian  sacrifices  that  the  present  po¬ 
litical  equilibrium  might  be  upset.  As  a  nation  of 
only  19,000,000,  Turkey  has  been  able  to  keep  its 
armed  forces  mobilized  from  1939  to  date  only 
because  it  sold  chrome  ore  and  other  critical  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  belligerents  for  high  prices  during 
the  war  and  has  received  extensive  aid  from  Brit¬ 
ain  and  the  United  States.  Even  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  however,  Turkey  has  found  that  its  army 
not  only  constitutes  a  heavy  drain  on  the  national 
budget,  but  diverts  manpower  and  raw  materials 
from  the  production  of  urgently  needed  consumer 

5.  For  analysis  of  the  political  situation  by  a  leading  critic  of 
the  Turkish  government,  see  Ahmet  Emin  Yalman,  “The 
Struggle  for  Multi-Party  (»overnmcnt  in  Turkey,”  The  Middle 
East  journal,  January  1947,  pp.  46-58. 

6.  New  Yorl{  Times,  July  9,  12,  1947. 

7-  “The  Turkish  Situation,”  Documents  Prepared  hy  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  (Washington,  D.C.,  1947)  (mimeographed). 


goods.  As  a  result  the  cost  of  living  has  soared 
more  than  325  per  cent  above  pre-war  levels,  creat¬ 
ing  particular  hardships  for  wage  and  salary 
earners.® 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  strains  the  Turkish  econ¬ 
omy,  in  sharp  contrast  with  that  of  Greece,  is 
essentially  sound.  At  the  time  the  Greek-Turkish 
aid  bill  was  drafted  the  United  States  found  that 
Turkey  had  approximately  $245,000,000  worth  of 
gold  and  foreign  exchange.^  This  reserve  not  only 
helped  maintain  confidence  in  the  Turkish  cur¬ 
rency,  but  gave  the  government  in  Ankara  a  credit 
standing  which  virtually  assured  its  success  in  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  International  Bank  and  other 
banking  sources  the  foreign  loans  .sorely  needed  for 
general  economic  development. Under  these 
conditions,  it  appeared  to  the  Administration  in 
Washington  that  the  only  real  danger  to  the  Turkish 
economy  lay  in  the  continued  strain  imposed  by 
large  military  expenses,  which  President  Truman 
declared  were  “necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
(Turkey’s)  national  integrity.” 

TERMS  OF  U.S.-TURKISH  AGREEMENT 

The  United  States,  having  adopted  the  policy  of 
bolstering  Turkey’s  security,  was  confronted  by 
the  practical  problem  of  making  certain  that  Amer¬ 
ican  military  aid  would  be  effectively  employed. 
In  the  parallel  case  of  Greece,  the  United  States 
took  elaborate  precautions  to  avoid  giving  the 
Greek  government  a  blank  check.  The  Greek  au¬ 
thorities  were  required  by  the  terms  of  the  Amer- 
ican-Greek  agreement  to  carry  out  specific  reforms 
and  to  guarantee  full  publicity  on  administration 
of  the  aid  program.  In  addition,  a  clause  was  in¬ 
serted  providing  for  the  suspension  of  American 
assistance  in  case  the  agreement  was  violated.  The 
arrangements  which  the  United  States  made  with 
Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  took  a  much  more  gen¬ 
eral  form."  Instead  of  requiring  the  government  in 
Ankara  to  observe  certain  stated  conditions,  it  was 
merely  provided  that  the  chief  of  the  American 
mission  charged  with  implementing  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  should  consult  with  Turkish  representatives 
and  determine  the  conditions  under  which  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  granted.  Moreover,  no  reference 
was  made  to  any  possibility  that  aid  might  be  sus¬ 
pended,  and  the  provision  for  full  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  progress  of  the  program  was  subjected 

8.  Ihid. 

9.  Statement  by  Under  Secretary  of  State  William  L.  Clayton 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  March  25, 
1947.  “Aid  to  (ireece  and  Turkey,”  cited,  p.  855. 

to.  Answers  Submitted  hy  the  Department  of  State,  cited. 
Question  31. 

It.  “.Agreement  Between  U.S.  and  Turkey  to  Govern  Applica¬ 
tion  of  Turkish  Aid  Program,”  Department  t)f  State  Bulletin, 
July  20,  1947,  PP-  144-45- 
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to  the  important  reservation  that  all  publicity 
should  be  “consistent  with  the  security  of  the  two 
countries.”  These  striking  differences  between  the 
agreements  governing  American  aid  to  these  two 
countries  were  in  a  sense  merely  another  reflection 
of  Washington’s  belief  that  the  threat  to  Greek  in¬ 
dependence  arose  to  some  extent  from  the  coun¬ 
try’s  internal  weaknesses,  while  Turkey’s  politi¬ 
cal  and  territorial  integrity  was  challenged  only  by 
external  forces.  But  the  American  decision  to  avoid 
proclaiming  definite  terms  was  also  based  on  a 
frank  recognition  of  Turkey’s  deeply  rooted  oppo¬ 
sition  to  any  form  of  foreign  interference  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  controls  which  the  great  powers  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  Ottoman  Empire  during  its  de¬ 
clining  years. 

A  second  practical  problem  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  aid  program  was  that  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  exact  state  of  the  equipment  of  the 
Turkish  armed  forces  in  order  to  provide  Ankara 
with  military  requirements  it  was  not  in  a  position 
to  procure  for  itself.  To  this  end  a  twenty-member 
survey  group,  headed  by  Major  General  Lunsford 
E.  Oliver,  flew  to  Turkey  on  May  19  and  spent 
eight  weeks  investigating  the  needs  of  the  Turkish 
armed  forces.  The  recommendations  which  Am¬ 
bassador  Edwin  C.  Wilson,  chief  of  the  American 
mission,  made  on  the  basis  of  the  proposals  set 
forth  by  his  special  military  and  naval  advisers 
have  not  been  made  public  for  reasons  of  secur¬ 
ity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  known  that  approximately 
$90,000,000  will  be  spent  on  military,  naval  and 
air  units;  $5,000,000  on  arsenals  and  repair  facili¬ 
ties  for  motorized  equipment;  and  $5,000,000  on 
road  building  and  repairs.  Of  the  $90,000,000  which 
is  to  be  used  to  re-equip  the  armed  forces,  ap¬ 


proximately  58  per  cent  will  be  devoted  to  the 
army,  27  per  cent  to  the  air  force,  and  15  per  cent 
to  the  navy.  Since  Turkey,  unlike  Greece,  is  able 
to  supply  its  troops  with  necessary  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  limited  types  of  military  equip- 
ment,  the  bulk  of  American  aid,  which  began  to 
reach  Turkey  in  considerable  volume  at  the  end 
of  September,  will  consist  of  such  items  as  anti¬ 
aircraft  weapons  or  warning  systems  for  defense 
against  air  attack,  motor  vehicles,  tanks  and  planes, 
in  addition  to  supplies  of  ammunition  and  ord¬ 
nance  equipment.  Since  only  approximately  $5,- 
000,000  will  be  available  for  transportation,  it  is 
clear  that  there  can  be  no  extensive  construction 
of  new  roads  or  railroads  and  that  the  emphasis 
will  necessarily  be  placed  on  repairs.  Under  these 
conditions  it  should  not  be  anticipated  that  the 
civilian  economy,  which  has  long  been  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  good  roads  and  other  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  will  be  materially  benefited  by  the 
American  aid  program. 

But  regardless  of  the  importance  these  and  other 
practical  problems  of  administering  the  Turkish  aid 
program  now  assume,  the  basic  question  concerns 
the  attitude  the  United  States  will  take  in  case  Rus¬ 
sia  intensifies  its  pressure  on  Turkey.  For,  contrary 
to  the  underlying  assumption  of  the  present  aid 
bill,  the  traditional  conflict  of  interests  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  cannot  be  resolved  as  a  result  of 
an  American  one-year  grant  of  $100,000,000.  Ten¬ 
sions  resulting  from  this  historic  conflict  can  be  re¬ 
laxed,  if  at  all,  only  if  the  United  States  makes  it 
clear  that  its  present  assistance  to  Turkey  is  more 
than  a  stopgap  measure  and  forms  part  of  a  long- 
range  program  for  assuring  stability  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Mediterranean. 
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In  the  October  13  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS: 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  KOREA  by  George  M.  McCune 


statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Clrcnlatlon,  Ete., 
Ecqnlred  b7  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  Aufust  24,  10U,  and 
March  3,  1033,  of 

FOBEION  POLICY  BEPOBTS 

Published  semi-monthly  at  New  York  16,  N.  Y.  for  O.tobe.-  1,  1947. 

Stite  of  New  York,  County  of  New  Yotk,  ss: 

Before  me,  s  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Vera  Micheles  Dean,  who,  having 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the 
Editor  ot  the  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  and  that  the  following,  is,  to 
the  bMt  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner¬ 
ship,  management  (and  if  a  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly  or  triweekly 
newspaper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  tor 
the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  March  3,  1933,  and 
July  2,  1946  (seaion  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations),  printed 
on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  business  manager,  are: 

Publisher — Foreign  Policy  Association,  Incorporated,  22  East  38th 
Street,  N.  Y.  16.  N.  Y. 

Editor — Vera  Micheles  Dean,  22  East  38th  St,,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 

Managing  Editor — None, 

Business  Managers — None. 

2.  That  the  owner  is: 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  Incorporated,  22  East  38th  St.,  N.  Y.  16, 
N.  Y.,  the  principal  officers  of  which  are:  Brooks  Emeny,  President; 
Helen  M.  Daggett,  Secretary,  both  of  22  East  38th  Street,  N.  Y,  16. 


N.  Y. ;  and  William  A.  Eldridge,  Treasurer,  70  Broadway,  N.  Y.  4, 
N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mongages,  or  other  securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  hut  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the 
person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant's  full  knowledge  and  bdiet  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
se^rities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and 
this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION.  Incorporated 
By  VERA  MICHELES  DEAN.  Editor 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  9th  day  of  September, 
1947. 

[Seal]  CAROLYN  E.  MARTIN.  Notary  PubUc. 

New  York  County,  New  York.  County  Clerk's  No.  123,  New  York 
County  Reg.  No.  164-M-9.  (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1949.) 
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